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Vacation-Time Additions 


play a game of “additions” or “pluses.” | 


Of course I know that during this last month of your sum 
vacation you do not want to be reminded too much of the study he 
and school lessons that September will bring. Vacation-time additions 
wine do not really refer to arithmetic lessons, although arithmetic 

used in this little game of finding the number of additions or ph 
each of you has. 

First of all, in this game each one is given a bright, new day. Y 
day will probably be sunny and very warm because August days are | 
that. But whether it is bright and sunny or dark and rainy you will s 
with just the day. Then there will be getting-up time. We all have to 
up, but here is where we can add the first plus. We can just get up, 
we can get up with a cheery good morning to someone. That is a pl 
Put it down on the chart you will keep. If you receive a cheery g 
morning that counts one, but if you both give one and receive one, t 
counts two. 


In adding up your score, count only the little special things tim} 


come along. For instance, you always have breakfast, lunch, and dino 
but if Mother prepares something extra-special that you like, count th 
as a plus. You always run errands for Mother, but if she tells you th 
on the way home you may stop for a little visit with a friend, that’s 
nice plus. Add it to your score. 

Perhaps it is your daily chore to go to the post office or mailbox f 
the mail. If there is a nice letter there that you were not expecting, th 
is an especially pleasing plus. On the way you may meet another bq 
or girl or an older person carrying a too-heavy load. If you can he 
with the load, that is an excellent plus. 


This little game of adding extras or pluses can go on all day logy 


and when evening comes you will be surprised how many little ett 
joys have come your way or have gone to others through your though 
fulness. I wish I could see your score cards, but since that is impossib 
I shall just be thankful in my heart that they are all good. 
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§| And quite like you, they’d rather not 


By Clara Bell Thurston 


You may not live in India, 
In Greece, or Timbuktu; 
Yet boys and girls from those far lands, 
Are very much like you. 


They like to play all sorts of games, 
Go swimming, and run races; 


Be sent to wash their faces. 


Then when it’s time to go to bed 
At night—so I’ve been told— 
They say—like someone else I know— 
“I wish that I were old.” 


VB 

And so, you see, these boys and girls 
From lands so far away 

Are doing much the sort of things 
That you do every day. 


And though their skins be dark or fair, 
Their eyes gray, brown, or blue; 

If you send friendly thoughts to them, 
They'll send the same to you. 
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Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


The Sign 
the 


By Ann Roe Anderson 


D hang ALLEN sat on the steps that led 
up to the wide front porch of the white 
house. Joan liked those steps! The very 
first time she saw them she called them 


her “happy” steps, because they were g 


painted such a beautiful red that she 
felt happy inside whenever she looked at them. 

Joan liked almost everything in California. It 
was like coming to live in fairyland, she told 
Mother and Daddy when they arrived from the 
North. Here in California flowers bloomed all 
the year round. The tile-roofed houses were the 
color of flowers. Some were rosy pink, some the 
soft blue of a morning sky, others looked like 
yellow sunshine. But there was one thing that 
Joan did not like about California—she had no 
friends. 

Until Daddy Allen found the white house 
with the happy red steps, the Allens had lived 
in a hotel and Joan played with the children who 
lived there; but after they moved into the white 
house she longed for friends .who would come 
to play with her on the big porch. » 

Early on this particular morning she began 
her day by pretending that she and the doll 
family expected company. She set the dolls in 
their little wooden chairs at one end of the porch, 


. put her little hand sewing machine on the low 


table that Daddy had made for her, and spread 
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When she saw a swing vacated she 
started on the run. 


out a piece of pink gingham sprinkled with blue 
forget-me-nots, from which she planned to make 
a dress for Maribel. But the porch was so big it 
still looked almost as if nobody lived there, Joan 
told the dolls, as she pulled a curl of bright 
ribbon and a bit of lace from her “‘save-it” box, 
where she tucked bits of lovely materials, and 
laid them beside the pink gingham. “It isn’t any 
fun pretending company is coming when I don't 
know even one girl,” she confided to Maribel. 
Then she had gone to sit on the red steps, for- 
getting their beautiful color. She was very un 
happy. 

Staring wistfully out over the smooth green 
lawn to the street beyond, Joan’s blue eyes 
clouded as she watched two girls hippity-hopping 
down the walk on the other side of the street, 
their arms about each other. Not far behind 
these girls several others ran laughing and talk- 
ing. 
“Maribel,” Joan sighed and looked down at 
the doll in her lap, “I wish some of those girls 
would go down my side of the street once in 4 
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while.” She knew of 
course why the girls 
used the other side 
of the street. It was 
a short cut to the 
playgrounds in the 
park. wish it 
wasn’t vacation,” she 
went on. “At school 
maybe there would 
be some other new 
girl, and we could be 
friends. Anyway it 
would be easier to 
say hello to girls at 
school than to call to 
them from my yard.” 

Jumping up from 
the steps, Joan an- 
nounced to the doll 
family, “I can’t just 
sit here forever and 
ever wishing for 
friends!” 

Dropping Maribel 
into the lap of her 
black Dinah doll, she 
ran into the house to 
ask Mother if she 
could go to the park. 
Given permission, away she dashed, her yellow 
curls bobbing up and down as she ran; but her 
steps slowed when she neared the playgrounds, 
for this was the first time she had been there. 
All the swings were full. A crowding, pushing 
line waited at the slide. Children swarmed over 
the exercise bars. Every bit of space on the wheel 
merry-go-round was taken. Laughing, shouting 
children were everywhere, but there seemed to 
Joan to be no place for her. 


When she saw a swing vacated she started 
on the run for it and had almost reached it 
when she was knocked down by two girls rac- 
ing for the same swing. Stumbling but not stop- 
ping, the girls raced on. Joan, her face red with 
anger at such treatment, jumped to her feet and 


tan from the park. Reaching home, she ran up ° 


the red steps without giving a thought to them 
and went into the house, where she found Mother 
beside a sunny window knitting. 

 - didn’t stay long at the park,” Mother 
said. 

Joan stared from the window out into the 


bright sunshine, but there was no sunshine in her 
eyes or face and none in her stormy thoughts. 
“Some girls knocked me down,” she said 
gloomily. 
“Why, Joan, how did that happen?” Mother 
questioned. 
“We all wanted to get the same swing,” Joan 
explained. 
“What did you do, Joan?” 
“I came home.” There was a choke in the 
sad little voice. 
“I didn’t mean that, dear. What I meant was, 
were you cross or rough with the girls in trying 
to get the swing?” 
Joan drew a pink-tipped finger up and down 
the sparkling windowpane several times before 
answering. “Well,” she began, “I guess maybe I 
almost knocked them down too. I didn’t see them 
until they bumped into me, and they acted as if 
they hardly saw me. I guess all of us were 
thinking about getting the swing before any 
other girl got to it.” 
“I understand.” Mother seemed always to un- 
derstand, Joan thought, and went on telling of 
her encounter with the girls in the park. 
“If those girls had only said, ‘Excuse me,’ then 
I could have said ‘You're welcome.’’”’ Joan 
clapped her hands over her mouth as a tiny 
giggle popped out, “Of course I wouldn’t have 
said that, Mother, but I could have said some- 
thing if they had said something to me first.” 
“You might have asked them to excuse you.” 
Mother smiled. “And if you had reached the 
swing first you could have offered to let them 
take turns with you in using it. I've always found 
that when I am gracious and do my part others 
nearly always do theirs.” 
Joan’s blue eyes opened wide, her red lips 
puckered in thought, before she asked slowly, 
“Do you think, Mother, if I had said excuse me 
and had gone on to the swing instead of coming 
home the girls would have let me swing with 
them ?” 
“It wouldn't have hurt to try, would it?” 
Mother’s eyes twinkled as she asked the question. 
‘ “I—I didn’t think about saying, ‘Excuse me.’ I 
guess I was just thinking about how much I 
wanted to play in the swing.” Joan’s voice trailed 
off. After a moment she sighed, “I wish I had 
some friends.” Then as if the thought had 
popped into her head at that very moment, she 
asked, “Do you think, Mother, if I ask God to 
help me have some friends He would?” 
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‘““What do you 

think?” Mother smiled 
lovingly into the ques- 
tioning eyes. 
_ “I think He would, 
Mother!” Joan’s voice 
was eager. “I wish I 
had thought of .asking 
Him the very first day 
we moved into this 
house. Five days is an 
awful long time not to 
have any friends!” 

Out to the porch she 
ran, where the doll 
family waited for her. 
“God is my help in ev- 
ery need,” she sang, “I 
know God will help me 
have friends, lots of 
friends!” 

Sitting down on the 
red steps she folded her 


Coming back from 
her room with the 
colored crayons, Joan 
found Mother waiting 
for her with a big piece 
of cardboard. 

“Goody, goody, 
Mother, thank you!” 
Joan called and ran out 
to the porch. Lying flat 
on her stomach, with 
the cardboard before 
her, she began printing 
words on its white sur- 
face with a red crayon, 
When she had finished 
she looked at her work 
critically. “I think,” she 
murmured to the dolls 
who sat watching her, 
“the girls could see my 
sign better if I put 
some green around the 


hands and closed her One of the girls began reading the words on the sign. red letters.” Painstak. 


eyes, and when she was 

very, very still inside she said The Prayer of 
Faith all the way through, adding, “Please, God, 
help me to have friends.” Opening her eyes, 
she jumped up and went to the table where the 
pink gingham with its forget-me-nots lay waiting 
for the snip, snip, snip of shiny scissors, and set 
to work cutting out a dress for Maribel. Suddenly 
she stopped cutting, laid down the scissors, and 
ran into the house. “Mother,” she called, her 
voice trilling excitement, ‘have you a big piece of 
cardboard in the scrap cupboard ?”’ Joan measured 
with her hands. She wanted a piece of cardboard 
nearly as large as a windowpane. “I said The 
Prayer of Faith, Mother, and asked God to help 
me have friends, and almost right away the nicest 
thought came to me to get me some friends!” 


Joan skipped to her own room for her box 
of colored crayons while Mother went to the 
“scrap cupboard,” a closet where she tucked away 
anything that might sometime be useful. Ever 
since Joan could remember Mother had had a 
scrap cupboard—the very nicest place in the 
house, it seemed to Joan! It was like the magic in 
a fairy tale, only Mother did not have to wave a 
wand. She just went into the closet, and pretty 
soon she came out with almost anything anybody 


‘asked for, or something that would do just as 


well! 
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ingly she drew an edge 
of green around each red letter. Punching a hole 
in the top of the cardboard with the point of 
her scissors she tied a red ribbon through the 
hole. Quickly she ran down the walk and looped 
the tibbon hanger over a picket of the fence 
near the gate. 

“There!” she giggled. “I guess no girl can 
walk down the other side of the street without 
seeing my sign. And I guess too they will be 
interested—that’s the word Daddy says when he 
talks about the advertisements for his store!” 

Joan was so delighted with her idea that she 
hugged herself as she ran back to the porch, 
where she began once again working on Mati- 
bel’s dress, taking time out however to watch 
for girls going to the park to see what they 
would do when they spied her sign. Whirt-buzz- 
whirr-zipp—the sewing machine whizzed up and 
down the seams of the pink gingham. 

The dress was finished and Maribel had it on, 
but to Joan’s great disappointment no girl had 
passed along the street. “I guess,” she told 
the dolls soberly, ‘‘all the girls that are going to 
the playgrounds this morning have already 
gone.” After a moment she giggled, “But they 
will have to go home to eat their lunch after 
while, and then they will see my sign. I know 
what I'll do!” she exclaimed, and was so busy 
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arranging pieces of bright-colored cloth on the 
table, picking out her gayest ribbons and bits of 
dainty lace from her “‘save-it” box, that she al- 
most forgot to watch for girls coming from the 

k. But when she saw two girls far down the 
street she hid behind a pillar of the porch to 
watch what they would do when they noticed 
the sign. As they came near one girl exclaimed, 
“Oh, look! Look over there. Let’s go and see 
what the sign says.” 


Across the street the girls ran. Joan was so 
excited she could hardly stand still as one of the 
gitls began reading the words on the sign out 
loud: “Joan Allen lives here. Bring your dolls. I 
will make clothes for 
them free.” 

“Who wants to 
play with dolls?” the 
other girl sniffed, 
and away they ran. 

Until they round- 
ed the next corner up 
the street Joan stared 
after them, hurt as- 
tonishment flooding 
her eyes. Then she ; 
sat down beside the 
table with its bright 
attay of cloth, which 
she had so lovingly 
planned to use to 
make dresses for 
other girls’ dolls. 
Her arms curled to- 
gether on the table, 
her head dropped on 
them, hot tears slipped from her eyes. The 
curls of ribbons and bits of lace fluttered in 
the breeze. The dolls’ dresses fluffed about gently 
as though the dolls were trying to go to her 
to tell her how sorry they were that she was 
crying. 

“Those awful, mean girls!” Joan cried, “I 
hate them!”” But no sooner had she spoken the 
ugly words when she caught them back in a 
sobbing breath and began repeating words she 
knew so well: “God is my help in every need 
... now am wise... patient... kind... 
loving. Loving,” she repeated softly. “I ought to 
try to love those girls and not be angry with 
them even if they are awful—” she had intended 
to say “‘mean,” but changed her mind. Wiping 
her eyes until the tears were gone, she said in- 


stead. “I guess they don’t like to play with 
dolls as much as I do.” 

She was so busy with her own thoughts that 
she failed to notice a girl who had come across 
the street and stood reading the cardboard sign, 
but when the gate click-clacked, as it always 
did whenever anyone opened it, she looked up 
quickly. Coming along the walk was a brown- 
eyed girl with short pigtail braids. Before she 
reached the porch several other girls dashed 
across the street calling: ‘‘Patsy! Patsy! what 
are you going in there for? Come on!” 

The brown-eyed girl turned. Joan gave a 
little gasp. Would Patsy run away as the other 
gitls had done? 

“Read the sign 
by the gate,” Patsy 
called, “then all of 
you will want to 
come in here!” — 

Joan scarcely 
breathed while she 
waited for the girls 
to read the sign. 
“Doll’s.clothes made 
free!” they squealed 
with delight. Push- 
ing open the gate 
they hurried along 
the walk, up the hap- 
py red steps to the 
porch, chattering and 
laughing. 

“I’m Joan Allen,” 
Joan introduced her- 
self. “I like to make 
clothes for my dolls, and I thought maybe— 
maybe I could make some clothes for other 
girls’ dolls. I've just moved here——” 

“I’m Patsy Brown,” Patsy interrupted Joan’s 
explanation as if she understood what Joan 
was trying to say, her brown eyes smiling with 
friendly light, “and this is Jenny Hall.” The 
others did not wait for introductions; every- 
body talked all at once. 

“What be-u-tiful dolls!’ they exclaimed. 
“What lovely clothes!” 

“When I try to make clothes for my doll 
they look awful!” Jenny Hall giggled. 

“Oh, look at the cute little sewing machine!” 
someone cried, “And all these pretty pieces!” 

“My daddy brings me samples from his store,” 
Joan explained. (Please turn to page 30) 
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Read Aloud 


By Victoria Gagliardi (12 years) 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Pictures by Edith M. Cunnings T 


HE storekeeper was just closing his tiny red 
T ieee. He was a short stocky man with hardly 
any hair at all, but he had a pleasant disposition 
and was always smiling. The children called him 
Uncle Jim. 

He took a last look around, then closed the 
door. As he did so, the pretty Paris doll with 
blonde hair and blue eyes came out of her suit- 
case to boast about all the places she had been 
to before now. It was tiresome to listen to her 
because she talked until midnight. She walked 
‘around the shelf until she came upon a little 
rag doll. Pausing, she laughed right out loud and 
said, ‘““What a funny-looking thing! I wouldn't 
even call it a doll.” The little rag doll shrank 
far into a corner as she heard the Paris doll’s 
next words: “Nobody could ever love a doll like 
that. No, indeed!’ And she shook her blonde 
curls. Now this was a very hard blow to the 
rag doll for she wanted a nice home and people 
to love her. 

The next morning a little girl came into the 
shop. She had jet-black curls around her head 
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\p 
and very lovely eyes. Her name was Rose, and 
she really looked like one. 
Rose inspected all the dolls, including th 


Paris doll. Then she put the Paris doll down and 
said: “Uncle Jim, this is a very lovely doll, bij A 


I’m afraid my one-year-old sister will break it my ¢ 
Have you any rag dolls?” Sc 
“Well, let me see,” (Please turn to page3)§ wou 
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(9 years) 
Whittier, Calif. 


Picture by Lucille Ison 


r WAS a gloomy summer 
day in June, and I found my- 
self in a trailer pulled by a car. 

We passed two or three 
meadows on our way. I didn’t 
know where we were going. All 
I knew was I was out in the 
country where I had lived all 
my life. We passed a pasture, 
where I saw a skinny little chap. 
I would have loved to make 
friends with him, because I 
could tell by the sparkle in his eyes that he was 
friendly. I gave a whinny when I passed by. 
a The little colt pricked up his ears and whinnied 
back as if to say hello. 

I saw a barn just ahead, and I saw a young 
boy, a man, and a woman. I learned later that 
the boy’s name was Michael and the man and 
woman were Mr. and Mrs. Eastwood. They ran 
f over to the trailer. The trailer slowed down, and 
Al heard three merry voices scream, “Hurrah! 
he’s here!” 

Mr. Burns, the man who was driving the car, 


I didn’t know what was going on, and I didn’t 
like it very well. I gave a little kick, but Mr. 
Burns just said, “Take it easy, fellow.” 

Hearing a friend’s voice, I began to get calm. 
He gave a little jerk, and I walked calmly out 
of the trailer. He led me into a pasture where 
I saw some other horses, also the skinny little 
colt I had seen on the way. I trotted over to the 
little colt and I found out his name was Blaze. 

I began to like him more and more each day. 
own ati The other colts weren't very friendly. 
doll, buf ~All I could think of was Mr. Burns and Bill, 
break it] my old master. 


Soon I got used to the young boy Michael. I 


ding the 


) page WE would eat out of his hand now, and he came, 


New Home 


By Pamela Dickey ep 


got out a rope and hooked it onto my halter. 


to brush me every day. One day he brought a 
bridle, a saddle, and a saddle blanket. He let 
me smell the bridle, and then he tried to put 
the bit in my mouth; but I raised my head. Then 
he put the reins around my neck so I couldn't 
raise my head. I gave a little kick, but with lots 
of struggle he got the bit in my mouth. I had 
had a bit in my mouth before, but I guess I was 
just taking advantage of my new master. I had 
been there about two weeks now, and I had 
begun to make friends with everybody. 

I got used to Mr. and Mrs. Eastwood, and 
they all thought I was the prettiest horse there. 
I was the head of the colts, and the other colts 
all obeyed me well. 

We were never around the mares, so I didn’t 
know if they were nice or not. 

I had been ridden six or seven times, and I 
thought it was great fun. One day Michael went 
away and I was not ridden for a long time, so 
I gathered up my herd and went up on the rolling 
hills. I trotted off by myself to think things over. 
I knew Michael was trying to be kind to me, 
but there wasn’t anyone better than Bill had 
been. I didn’t want to get the thought in my head 
of breaking loose, but now was my chance. All 
the horses were grazing, so I loped over two or 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Pictures by 
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made good with one 
of them, perhaps 
there would be a le- 


cty. So of course Ben 
Thompson didn’t. 
He just felt sick on 
the inside, sick and 
hurt and bewildered 
at the foreman’s 
words. He had tried 
—he had tried so 
hard! But he had 
failed. 

He had just heard 
Big Jim, the foreman, telling Mr. Harmon: “He’s 
not worth his salt. You'd better get rid of him!” 

Ben had meant to step out of the barn and 
wave good-by to Mr. Harmon as he drove off, 
but at Jim’s words he ducked back through the 
big shadowy doorway. He didn’t want to hear 
any more of what Jim had to say. He had heard 
enough to tell him that he had missed his chance, 
that he might as well begin packing his few 
belongings right now and head back toward the 
orphanage. 

Now, before it was too late in the season there 
might still be farm people or other ranchers like 
Mr. Harmon coming.to the home looking for 
boys his age.to serve as summer helpers. If he 


Salt the 
Earth 


gal adoption. More 
than anything else in 
the world Ben want- 
ed to live on a ranch 
or a farm! 

At any rate his 
chances with . Mr. 
Harmon were shot 
now, after Big Jim’s 
words, so he might 
just as well move on. 
He wondered what 
Mrs. Denny, the housemother, would say when 
she saw him standing on the steps of the orphan- 
age with his bundle of clothes. Motherly Mrs. 
Denny had been so sure that he and Mr. Harmon 
were going to hit it off well together. Ben had 
never seén her looking so happy as she had 
the morning she called him into her office 
and told him that Mr. Harmon—a widower 
whom she called ‘a gentleman rancher’ because 
he really was editor of Barton City’s largest daily 
newspaper and followed ranching only as a 
hobby—had invited him to his Silver Bar Ranch 
for the summer. 


“It may be that you have found a real father 
at long last, Ben!” she had said, beaming. “Mr. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, hear me, as I 

Help me make this a special 
da 


y: 

Just as the sun shines out to 
bless, 

Help me to scatter happiness. 


Harmon is such a wonderful 
man, and he has been looking 
for a boy to adopt for a long, 
long time. You should feel 
very proud that he has chosen 
you for a trial visit. This may 
mean a dream come true for 
you. It’s just a chance of course, 
but if you prove yourself 
worthy——!” 

She did not finish, but her 
eyes had told Ben what she 
meant. 

She meant that he might 
someday be calling Mr. Har- 
mon “Dad”; that he might call 
the Silver Bar Ranch “home”! 
In which case he would prob- 
ably have a horse of his own, a 
dog and all those things for 
which he had longed so many 
years. 

Ben knew that it was not ev- 
éry day that a boy of twelve 
was taken for legal adoption. 
When you are an orphan, the 
younger you are the better your 
chances are of being “chosen.” 
Ben had Been at the orphanage 
since he was one-and-a-half 
years old. When he was blonde, 
curly-headed two-year-old, a 


' happy young couple had taken 


him home with them one day, 
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but a year-and-a-half later his 
foster mother had been killed in 
an automobile accident and her 
husband had been so badly in- 
jured that he was no longer able 
to support Ben. Then Ben had 
been returned to Mrs. Denny’s 
care. 


He remembered none of this 
of course, but she had told him 


the story many times. In re- . 


telling it as the years went by 
she had always held out the 
hope to Ben that someday 
others would come along who 
would find that he was the boy 
who fitted exactly into their 
dreams. Ben had waited a long, 
long time for Mr. Harmon to 
come. That was why his com- 
ing had been so wonderful— 
enough to make a boy throw 
his cap into the air and let out 
a shout of joy!: 

“If you prove 
worthy——!” 

Ben recalled Mrs. Denny's 
words now. He had tried, he 
had tried his best, during the 
past two weeks to be the boy 
of Mr. Harmon’s dreams, but 
there were so many things to 
learn about life on a ranch. 
First of all you had to learn to 
keep gates shut. Only this morn- 
ing he had forgotten to close 
the big gate leading into the 
meadow where Mr. Harmon’s 
prize steers were kept. He had 
gone into the meadow at Jim’s 
command to get Bobo, the 
gangling half-grown setter pup, 
who was barking at the heels of 
the frightened steers, and Jim 
had had to run down and shut 
the gate behind him because in 
his excitement he had forgotten. 
to pull it to. Big Jim had been 
angry when he and Bobo came 
back to the barn. He had mut- 
tered something about Mr. Har- 
mon cluttering up the place 
with a boy and a dog. 


yourself 


bundle up my thing 
now,” Ben told himself, going 
through the kitchen wher 
Charlie, the Chinese cook wa 
busy over a big black kettle 
Wearily he ascended the na. 
row stairs leading to his room 
under the eaves, making plans 
as he went. “I'll throw the bun. 
dle out the window into the 
shrubs at the back of the house, 
Then I'll get my swimming 
trunks off the line on the back 
porch and Charlie will think 
I’m going for a swim. Mr. Har 
mon is in town by this time 
and everyone else is too bug 
to think about me. I'll cut across 
the fields toward the creek, and 
then I'll take the county road to 
the highway. I'll be in Barton 
City and back at the home again 
before anyone knows Im 
gone.” 

He would miss Mr. Harmon 
terribly, he told himself. He 
had hoped that he would be 
come a real son to this “gentle 
man rancher,” as Mrs. Denny 
had called him. He had thought 
for a while that they were get 
ting along very well together. 
“I’m going to sell that news 
paper in town one of these days, 
Ben,” Mr. Harmon had told 
him one morning as he got into 
his car. “From there on out 
we'll do nothing but ride the 
range from sun-up to suf 
down.” 


It had sounded like heaven 
to Ben, but now all that he 
knew was regret because he had 
missed his chance. If only he 
had been able to make Bobo 
mind better, if he hadn’t been 
so forgetful about gates! This 
morning had been the third 
time Big Jim had reprimand: 
ed him about leaving a gate 
Open. 

He tried to smile at Charlie 
as he stepped down into the 
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kitchen again, but his lips felt 
stiff and hard. He liked Charlie. 
The wrinkled little man was 
friendly and kind. Ben would 
miss his savory rice-and-vege- 
table stews. He would miss 
Charlie’s jokes and his perpet- 
ual smile. 

He would miss Bobo too. In 
a way Bobo was his very own 
dog, because Mr. Harmon had 
let him pick him out at the ken- 
nel where he bought him. He 
wondered what would happen 
to the dog after he was gone. 
Bobo had a lot to learn about 
ranch life too. Ben hoped that 
he would stop chasing the steers 
and bringing Big Jim’s anger 
down upon him. 

Big Jim! If it hadn’t been for 
Big Jim, he might not be leav- 
ing the ranch. The old man 
with the wide-brimmed felt hat 


= and the walrus moustache had 
dt bef 2Wed him from the very begin- 
entle The leather-brown skin 
Denny of his forehead had wrinkled 
ough and he had looked down his 
e pet hawk-beak nose at Ben when 
otha Mr. Harmon introduced him. 
nein “Seems to me, we had enough 
‘days | ‘titters on this here ranch al- 
| Ri ready,” he said, and although 
tin Mr. Harmon laughed, Ben 
a hadn’t been sure whether the 
i foreman was joking or not. The 
pe words had left him with a 
queer, uneasy feeling in the pit 
of his stomach. 

me He hoped now that Jim 
had | Wouldn't see him cutting across 
be the fields with the bundle of 
Be clothing under his arm. He 
ben hoped too that Bobo wouldn’t 
This waken from his nap on the 
third cistern rock and come bounding 
i after him. Mrs. Denny would 
_ be put out enough having him 
8} back on her hands, without the 

_ | added bother of a dog. 
arlie Ben climbed through the 
» the wire, which fenced in 


thirty acres of what Mr. Har- 
mon called “the finest timothy 
anywhere around,” and stepped 
out onto the roadway. He 
looked back across the rows of 
sun-baked timothy grass toward 
the ranch house, but a dip in 
the land hid it from his view. It 
was as well, Ben thought. He 
didn’t want to say good-by to 
the house. He would say good- 
by to the timothy and let it 
go at that. He had ridden 
around the field on the big 
mower when the timothy was 
cut. He wished that he might 


be at the ranch a day or two 


longer. He had heard Mr. Har- 
mon and Big Jim planning to 
begin the baling tomorrow. He 
had been anxious to learn how 
a hay baler worked. Mr. Har- 
mon had told him that he could 
help put the bales on the wide 
belt that carried them up into 
the big barn loft. It was won- 
derful to think of having so 
much fine hay laid up for the 
stock during the winter. “It 
gives a man the most satisfied 
feeling in the world to know 
that his animals will be taken 
care of,” Mr. Harmon had told 
him. 

A car passed Ben as he swung 
down the hot, dusty road. It was 
a big blue sedan, and the man 
at the wheel waved his cigarette 
at Ben as he drove by. “As he 
was going in my direction, he 
might have given me a lift,” 
Ben told himself. But on sec- 
ond thought he decided that-he 
didn’t want to be picked-up. 
If someone should invite him 
to ride, he might ask him ques- 
tions. Ben didn’t want to have 


to answer any questions until he 


reached the home. There would 
be plenty of explaining to do 
en. 
“Right now all I want is to be 
left alone,” Ben thought to 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, as I lie down to 
sleep, 

My heart is thanking You 

For all the joys. I’ve had to- 


day; 
For Your protection too. 


himself. But a moment later 
his heart sank, for he realized 
that he was not going to be left 
alone. He heard someone com- 
ing that he knew very, very 
well—coming like the wind be- ~ 
hind him and barking his head 
off! He did not turn. He did not 
even stop walking until Bobo 
was jerking at his trouser leg so 
that he could scarcely keep his 
balance. Then he reached down 
beside the road and picked up 
a switch. 

“Go home! Go home!” he or- 
dered. The word “home” 
caught like a sob in his throat. 
He did not dare to look around 
for fear that he himself would 
start running in the direction 
of the Silver Bar Ranch. “Go 
back!” he said again and 
threatened Bobo with the 
switch. But Bobo only barked 
louder and jerked more per- 
sistently at his pants leg. 

Ben could not find it in his 
heart to strike him. “Go back, 
go back! Do you hear me?” His 
voice grew sharp and com- 
manding. At last he did bring 
the switch down once across Bo- 
bo’s back. Then he felt so sorry 
that he gathered the awkward 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Billy Bear 


Adventure 


Copyright 1947 by the author 


ILLY Bear turned over in his little leafy 


“The sun is up. You should be too,” his 
mother smiled and said. 

Billy yawned and stretched, and then his eyes 
popped open wide. “May I climb that hill and 
see what's on the other side? I want to go all 
by myself. You said I could some day.” 

“Yes, Billy, you may go,” she said, “but 
not too far away. The berry patch is at the 
top. Eat all you want and then sit down and 
rest a little while. Then come straight home 


“All right, I will,” said Billy, his little hea 
Z~ $0 glad he hopped about and tried to wag what 


-\little tail he had. 
_\ It was the first time he had gone out in the 


woods alone. He strolled along and hummed a 


'f tune in a kind of “bear a tone,” when suddenly 


ahead of him he saw a kind of ball. He ran and 
gave it one big kick—ka-zoom!—and that was 
all. He grabbed his foot. 

“Ouch, ouch,” he cried. The ball said, “Ouch, 
ouch,” too. For it was Prissy Porcupine. 

“Where am I? Shame on you!” she said, from 
some place in the leaves, and Billy looked about 
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out. 


until he saw a little head and four feet sticking 


She bristled up her quills again, and Billy 
didn’t stop until he reached the berry patch— 
hippity, skippity, hop. 

And when he’d picked and eaten all the 
berries he could eat, his little tummy was so full 
he couldn’t see his feet. 

“Oh, me, I guess I must have eaten more 
berries than I should.” His hand was on his 
tummy now. “I don’t feel ‘berry’ good.” 

But soon he fell asleep and slept until, to his 
surprise, he heard a kind of buzzing sound and 


“Oh, there you are,” he chuckled, asa smile 
erased his frown. “You look entirely different 
when you're sitting upside down.” $ 
Prissy wiggled right side up. ““That’s why I | 
wear sharp quills. They’ re what I need when 
bears like you are living in these hills.” 
“You needn’t be so stuck up; you might have //- 
run instead. You hurt my foot,” snapped Billy. Hl XP 
“That's just the point,” she said. 


opened up his eyes 


“A bee!” he cried, now wide awake. 


‘TH 


follow him, that’s what. He'll lead me to some 
honey he has hidden, like as not.” 

The bee lit on a flower near by, still buzzing 
“That bee i is gathering ——- now 


more or less. 


or else I miss my guess.” 
Billy stood right where he was and wsictiea 


said Billy, ‘ 


=. the bee until it left the flower and started down 
* -> the far side of the hill. 
“Tl pick that flower,” 


‘and take 


~ it home with me.” Then he went down the hill, 


£ / yf his eye still on the bee. 
| It wasn’t easy, for the bee kept buzzing round 


(and round till Billy was so dizzy that—kerplunk! 
—he hit the ground. 


X\' . “The ground came up and hit me,’ 
“\/’ bled with a sigh, “I wonder why the earth and 
sky just keep on whizzing by?” 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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As Jesus rested there a woman came to the well. 


Herbert Rudeen 


Jacobs Well 


vce ye taught that God is the Father of all 
and that all men are brothers. He taught that 
for all good things in life men should look to 
their heavenly Father with the same love and 
trust that a little child looks to his earthly father 
for care and protection. Jesus taught that one 
of the best ways to show God the Father our 
love is for each one to love and treat all others 
as brothers and sisters. 

While Jesus taught many things for men to 
believe in their hearts, He also gave many rules 
for conduct that, if followed, make the world 
a much happier place. Before Jesus’ time a man 
was considered good if he kept the law. Jesus 
said keeping within the law is not enough. If 
a man does not break in and steal, it may be 
because he is afraid of being caught and pun- 
ished, but according to the law that man may be 
a good man. Jesus said that a man, if he is a 
good man, will not have the wish in his heart 
to take what rightfully belongs to another. 

Jesus called this goodness of heart, and good- 
‘ ness of heart is what He expects from His fol- 
lowers. 


16 
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Another thing taught by Jesus that was con 
trary to all that had gone before was “forgive 
ness.” Before Jesus’ time it was thought to be 
right for a man to return evil for evil. That is, ifa 
man was mistreated, it was considered fair for 
him to mistreat his enemy in return. But Jesus 
taught that men must know forgiveness in theit 
own hearts and return good for evil. When a man 
returns evil for evil there are two evil men. 
When a man returns good for evil however, 
the evildoer is often changed from an enemy to 
a friend, and the great message of the brother 
hood of man, which Jesus was sent into the 
world to teach, becomes a reality. 

These are some of the things that Jesus taught 
His listeners, and the things He explained to 
His disciples as they: walked the dusty roads and 
rested on the hillsides. Once after Jesus and 
His disciples had been teaching in and about 
Jerusalem, they wished to go into Galilee. The 
shorter way was over the mountains north of 


_ Jerusalem, then across a land called Samaria. 


Jesus and His disciples chose this way, walking 
by day and sleeping by the roadside at night. 
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One day at the sixth hour 
they neared a little town in Sa- 
maria called Sychar. Jesus 
stopped to rest beside a well in 
the country while His disciples 
went into the town to buy food. 
Jesus was thirsty. He looked 
down into the well and saw the 
water, clear and cool, many feet 
below. But there was neither 
rope nor jar with which to draw 
up the water. 

As Jesus rested there a 
woman came to the well carry- 
ing a rope in her hand and a jar 
upon her head. “Please give me 


a drink of water,” Jesus said 
to her. 

The woman saw plainly by 
His manner and clothing that 
He was a Jew. “I am a Samar- 
itan woman,” she said. “Why 
do you, a Jew, ask me for a 
drink?” 

Naturally the woman was 
surprised when Jesus spoke to 
her, for the Samaritans and the 
Jews had hated each other for 
many years and would have as 
little to do with one another as 
possible. When they chanced to 
meet, they did not even speak. 
But they seldom met, for when 
the Jews in Jerusalem wished 
to go into Galilee, they went by 
the longer road, down from the 
hills to the river Jordan and 


then following the river until 
they reached Galilee. 

_ Jesus and His disciples how- 
ever had chosen the shorter way 
through Samaria. At the water 
well Jesus greeted the Samaritan 
woman in the same way that He 
would have greeted a stranger 
in His own country. Paying no 
attention to the woman’s sur- 
prise, He said to her: “If you 
knew what is God’s gift and 
who it is that asks you for a 
drink, you would ask of Him 
and He would give you living 
water. And those who drink of 


the living water never thirst 
again.” 

In amazement the woman 
said: “Sir, where would you get 
the water? You have nothing 


‘to draw with, and the well is 


deep.” She queried again, “Are 
you greater than our father 
Jacob, who gave us this weli?” 
Jacob was an honored ance:tor 
of both the Samaritans and the 
Jews, and the woman was in- 
terested. “Even though you are 
a Jew,” she told Jesus, “give me 
some of this living water so that 


_I may not need to come to the 


well again.” 

Jesus explained that the “‘liv- 
ing water” of which He spoke 
was not water like that in Ja- 
cob’s well or in any other well. 


told her many things .concern- 


My World 


By Emilie E. King 


~ All the world’s my playground, » 
All the sky’s my sea; 
All the things that creep and run 
Are friends to me. 


All the time is mine to spend, 
All the weather’s fair. 

All the earth is mine to know, 
And God is everywhere. 


He was likening the Spirit of 
God in the hearts of men to 
“living water.” It was this 
bubbling-up, inward joy that 
comes with knowing that God 
is our Father and that we are 
His children of which He was 
speaking. 

The Samaritans worshiped 
God in the same manner as did 
the Jews, but they had their 
own priests and their own tem- 
ples in their own country. As 
Jesus and the woman talked He 


ing her past life that no ordi- 


nary stranger could have known. 
Much confused, the woman 
begged: “I know that You are 
a prophet of God. Tell me who 
is right. Our fathers worshiped 
here on this mountain, but the 
Jews say that Jerusalem is the 
only place where men should 
worship.” 
“The time is coming when 
men shall worship God in many 
places other than on this moun-: 
tain or in Jerusalem,” Jesus an- 
swered her. “It matters not 
whether you worship on the 
mountaintop or in the valley, 
in a temple or in secret. God is 
Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in 
spirit.” 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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By Marlene Frances Dunn 


Walking through the weeds was a fairy with 
his fiddle, 

And he came to a log, and he sat down in 
the middle; 

And he played and he played on his little 
fairy fiddle. 

The little woodfolk heard, and they gathered 
all around, 

And they listened and they listened; it was 
such a lovely sound. 

But they were not still for very long, and 
they soon started dancing to his merry 
little song. 

Soon it started growing dark, and the fiddler 
could not stay; 

But he promised all his friends he’d come 


again another day. ae 
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Dear Boosters: 


I can almost hear you singing these wonderful vacation days. I know 
that most of you like to sing and that you have great fun singing in groups, 


and just singing for fun! 


Here at Unity we sing The Prayer of Faith to the tune of “Sun of My 
Soul.” In your letters you tell me how much this prayer has helped you 
to keep the Booster pledge in everything you think and say and do. Be- 
cause I wanted to share with you the joy of singing The Prayer of Faith, 


WEE Wispom’s editor agreed to print 


e music in the magazine. I know 


that this will please you as much as it does me. You will find it on page 
10 of this issue of WEE WisDoM. Those of you who play the piano will 


not find it difficult. 


The Prayer of Faith was written by Hannah More Kohaus and was 
first printed in WEE Wisdom in August 1898. Our editor has in her file 
a letter from Mrs. Kohaus written several years ago saying how pleased 
she was that boys and girls were being helped by the simple lines of her 
prayer. The words first appeared set to music in the August, 1930, number 


of WEE WISDOM. 


All together, dear Boosters, let’s sing! 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am a 


freshman at Lafayette High School, 


and I have read WEE WISDOM ever 
since 1936 and enjoy it very much. 
It wasn’t until yesterday that I de- 


cided to join the Good Words 


Booster Club. I found an application 
blank in the January n © when 
I was looking over old copies of 
WEE WISDOM. 


When I was little I was taught 
The’ Prayer of Faith, but I didn’t 
realize how many girls and boys 
know and use it. It is a wonderful 
prayer, isn’t it? And it has helped 
me a lot. 

I used to pet worried over final 
exams, but I learned to think things 
out this nase a I get worried, I 

t upset; and if I am upset, I can’t 
fet Eod manifest fully 
through me. So I don’t get worried ; 
I just relax and let the Father take 
over!” 


20 August 


It is nice to know how The Prayer 
of Faith has helped many young 
boys and girls. ; 

When my father plays his violin 
and I accompany him on the piano, 
I usually get nervous if I make a 
mistake. But when God’s 
guides me, it goes better. After all, 
my father’s is the main 
mine the an 
—Lilyan Bauer, 28 Pooley Place, 
Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


As Lilyan has learned, when 
we get worried we stop the flow 
of God’s love and wisdom and 
power through us. We might 
use this as an illustration: When 
we step on a hose through which 
water is running, the water is 
cut off. If you are worried, re- 
lax as Lilyan does and let the 
Father take over! 


Dear Secretary: I have been think- 


ing about the pledge. I think it is 
very hard to keep. I have tried a lot 
of ways. Before I joined our club 
when I lost my temper I tried to go 
away from other people, but that 
doesn’t work, because a lot of times 
I have to do something for Mother; 
or else I am at school or some place 
where I have to be with 
ple. I have decided that when I lose 
my temper I cannot say words of 
love, happiness, truthfulness, kind- 
ness, and encouragement. I cannot 
even think good thoughts, so that 
keeping my — is really part of 
keeping the pledge. 
Will you tell me how to keep my 
temper and what to do when | 
can’t?—Carol Ann Knapp, Bur. 
hans Place, Elsmere, N. Y. 


By remembering that God is 
our help we can check anger 
before it has a chance to choke 
out our good, kind thoughts. Try 
turning quickly to God when 
you are tempted to lose your 
temper. If you do lose it, you 
can still turn to Him for help. 
You will remember that Jesus 
told Peter he was to forgive 
seventy times seven. We must be 
as forgiving toward ourselves as 
we are toward others. 


Dear Secretary: Many 
feel afraid in the dark. I am learn- 
ing The Prayer of Faith, and it 
helps me a lot when I am afraid. 
This saying also helps: “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 
I think it would be a good Bye 
for the Boosters to learn.—Adrian 
Leiby, 138 W. Church St., Bergen- 
field, N. J. 
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Adrian is not the only person 
who suffers from fear in the 
dark. If you are one of these per- 
sons you will find Adrian’s let- 
ter helpful. 


Dear Secretary: I am a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. I 
think it is a good idea to play that 
we are knights fighting dragons. 
The dragons are our scowls and 
tears. A Booster should have a smile 
and do good deeds without com- 
plaining. We don’t need to ask 
when to be smiling and happy, for 
we all know that it is the way to 


‘be all of the time. I am learning 


The Prayer of Faith and am try- 
ing to’ be a faithful member. 
—David Piersel, Webster, lowa. 


Yes, David, we can all play 
we are knights fighting for what 
we believe to be right, as did 
the knights of old. They fought 
the injustice and wrongdoing 
they saw about them. The 
Booster Club knight fights the 
wrong thoughts in his own 
mind. We can all be knights. 


Dear Barbara: Your Good Words 
Booster Club is certainly a whole- 
some, wonderful, and helpful club 
for all boys and girls. I am sure the 
Lord appreciates your fine work very 
much. 


I should like to enroll my Sun- 
day school class in your club. Will 
i lease send me five membership 

? I am teaching Sunday 
school although I am only fourteen 


years old. 


We live in Northern Idaho, in 
God’s beautiful wilderness of lakes, 
forests, and many other wonderful 
things. It is a small community in 
which we live, and we are gradually 
making our people see the beauty of 
the Lord. We live in a logging sec- 
tion, and our homes are company 
owned. There are many small log- 
ging camps out deeper in the woo 
near headquarters. 

We send a traveling missionary 
from camp to camp. Our community 
is large enough to have a Sunday 


school. Thus, you see, there is a © 


need for teachers, Our school is 
based on your Unity plan. It is ac- 
ceptable to all religions. I am tak- 
ing a great interest in my class, and 
I am sure your club will help them. 

Will you please’ give my name to 
Silent Unity for guidance in lead- 
ing my class as God wishes ?—Jack 
Johnson, Box 76, Headquarters, 
Idaho. 


Perhaps there are other young 
teachers of Sunday school class- 
es who would like to have their 
classes join in the activities of 
our club. If so, I shall be glad 
to send application blanks upon 
request. Any activity that helps 
boys and girls train their 
thoughts and words is good for 
Sunday school groups. 


fie 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have been 
trying to keep the Good Words 
Booster Club pledge and I have 
succeeded much better than I did 
last month. Whén I start feeling 
out of sorts I remember what it says 
in the pledge, and I smile and think: 
“What's the matter with me? I 
shouldn’t be doing this!” 

One day I lost my purse in the 
movie theater. I prayed, and my 
little sister found it right away. 

Another time we were getting 
ready to go to the neighbor’s in 
the evening. Mamma couldn’t get 
the in her dress I 
prayed, and I got it zipped for her 
right away. 

I have used The Prayer of Faith 
to help me many other times too, I 
like the Good Words Booster Club 
because it helps to bring the chil- 
dren all over the world closer to- 
gether and closer to God.—Maril yn 
Dahl, Glenburn, N. Dak. 


Marilyn uses prayer to help 
her with the many little prob- 
lems that come up in her life. 
I am sure Jesus would approve 
of this, for most of His work 
in Galilee was helping people 
in a practical way. Read the 
stories in the Bible that tell how 
He stilled the waves, healed the 
sick, and fed the hungry. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 


-If your name is not here select a 


pen pal from the list below. 


Jenny Dixon (13), Ballikenrain 
Castle, Balbran Station, Stirling- 
shire, Scotland; Suzanne Uber (8), 
1010 Teaneck Rd., Teaneck, N. J.; 
Kathleen Tucker (11), Box 262, 
Binger, Okla.; Darleen Marshall 
(13), Oriska, N. Dak.; Dorothy 
Hoffman (10), Palmer, Alaska; 
Elizabeth Arnold (10), Clifton 
Crescent, Mount Hawley, Perth, 
Western Australia; John Parker 
(11), 162 Logan St., Bulwell, 
Notts., England; Marilyn Hann 
(13), Rte. 3, Box 11, Napoleon, 
Ohio; Gertrud Andersen (13), 52 
Baronald Drive, Kelvindale, Glas- 
glow, Scotland; John Law (11), 8 
Christiemiller Ave., Edinburgh 7, 
Scotland; Bruce Berkemeier (6), 
7004 Stratford Ave., Normandy 20, 
Mo.; Arthur A. Broch (11), Box 
87, Harrah, Okla. ; Eddie Shoemaker 
(10), Star Rte., Black Mountain, 
N. C.; Jean Pierre Montier (12), 
Avenue de Vincennes, Rennes, I & 
V. France; Adrianna Goodwin 
(13), Rte. 2, Ruffin, S§. C.; Grete 
Rehg (10), Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Joyce Halsey 
(10), Richland, N. Y.; Peter Leake 
(13), 7 Heskey St., Notts., Eng- 
land; Charles W. Abaidoo (13), 
256 Ahuodzinasa St., Eku Via 
Abakrampah, Gold Coast, W. 
Africa; Mildred Price (11), Bel- 
ington, W. Va.; Tomya Ann Baker 
(9), 1232 Broadway, Anderson, 
Ind.; Anne Boyden (12), 11 Wear- 
dale Rd., Sherwood, Notts., Eng- 
land; June Mason (13), 95 Station 
St., Belleville, Ont., Canada; Lois 
Kroening (13), Box 68, Fenwood, 
Wis.; Correlea O'Leary (11), 551 
Roanoke Ave., Bend, Oreg.; Sandra 
Jones (11), Box 92, Laura, Ohio; 
Joanne Matthey (11), Box 24, Wil- 
mot, Ohio; Barbara Schuldt (12), 
2592 Park Ave., Concord, Calif.; 
Ann Hobbs (13), 19 Regents Rd., 
Surbiton, Surrey, England; Joan 
Little (11), Willow Ave., Lenzie, 
Nr. Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Pictures by 
Florence McCurdy 


Copyright 1947 by the author 


By Lawrent Lee 


RIANS 


Kegs and the 


EGS MORRIS, chunky and almost fat, rode his’ 


burro bareback. He carried his tennis racket 
under his arm, and his dangling legs nearly 
touched the ground. 

With a nudge he turned Surprise through 
the gate at the Dougherty place. Scowling, he 
swallowed a mouthful of chocolate bar and slid 
to the sun-dried grass before the open door of 
the shed. Something he ought to say to Chink 
kept plaguing him. 

“Come in,’ Chink called to him from the 
workbench, where he was smoothing the hull 
of a two-foot sailboat. 

“Starting another?” 

Kegs sounded disapproving, but Chink glowed 
with pride. 

“This is going to be the queen of them all!” 
he declared. 

Kegs’s glance dropped to his candy bar. He 
bit off the end where the nuts showed through. 
This was his chance to speak, but it was not 
easy. He looked up at the shelf over Chink’s 
head where ten unfinished models stood side by 
side, a fleet of sailing beauties if they had been 
ready to launch. 

“Why don’t you finish those?” he asked. 

Chink’s face fell. He stepped back and studied 
them. Some of them were no more than hulls. 
Others had a mast or a cabin in place. One was 
fitted with an oiled-silk sail, but its smaller 
mast lay across its prow, abandoned without 
having been set. 


. August 


“You've been working all spring and summer,” 
said Kegs, “but you've not finished one!” 

- Chink shrugged. He untied the strings that 
»held his carpenter's apron in place across his 
back and, wriggling out of it, he hung it ona 
nail. 

“Let's go,” he said. “The others will get tired 
waiting.” 

The seven Spartans were practicing for the 
fall tennis tournament. They hoped to enter two 
players in the singles and two teams in the 
doubles. The seventh Spartan was to be their 
manager. They kept their practice scores care- 
fully, and each day one of them acted as referee. 
Today was Andy’s turn. 

“Let’s go,” Kegs agreed, eating his candy 
faster as his embarrassment grew. He did not 
want to anger Chink or hurt him. He wanted 
to help him. 


“Do you know what Andy’s grandfather would 3 


say if he saw those ships?” he asked. 

Chink dragged his tennis shoes from a cornet. 
Perched on a stool, he put them on. 

“Of course not,” he said. “Neither do you.” 

“He might say that a shipbuilder who never 
finishes a ship never has one,” Kegs maintained. 
“No matter how many things a fellow starts, if 
he doesn’t finish them, he’s wasted his time.” 

Blood surged in a dark flood to Chink’s face. 
He tied his shoestring with a jerk and stood up. 
He was very angry. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about!” 
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he blurted. “I worked hard on each one of them. 
There’s nothing wrong about starting something 
new if you get stuck and can’t go on.” ‘ 

He rummaged behind his workbench for his 
racket. 

“Sorry, Chink,” Kegs apologized. “I don’t 
want to make you mad. It’s just that—well, if 
you'd finish them, you’d learn how to work the 
hard spots out. Maybe the first ones wouldn’t 
be exactly right, but after while——” 

Chink found his racket. He stalked to the 
door. 

“You're saying I’m a quitter. O. K. Shut the 
door when you come out.” 

Kegs watched him crawl under the fence and 
take a short cut through the cornfield. Being 
very unhappy, he stuffed the last of the candy 
into his mouth. He pulled the door shut, and 
climbed onto Surprise’s back. 

He had to take the longer way by the road, 
for Surprise could not go through the cornfield. 
That probably was just as well, for Chink might 
stop being angry by the time they reached the 
tennis courts. Kegs doubted that. No one wants 
to be considered a quitter. But he had heard 
Andy’s grandfather say many times: “All of us 
can do the easy things. It’s doing the hard ones 
that wins the rewards.” Chink’s hands were 


The little burro 
scrambled up the 
bank. 


clever. If he would finish the ships he started 
and set them to sail on Indian Creek, he would 
have a fleet that every boy in school—and girl 
too—would be proud to own. 

Kegs fumbled in his pocket. He drew out 
another chocolate bar, but it did not taste good. 
He wished that Chink could take what he said 
the way he meant it. 

He sighed. “I guess the best way to lose a 
friend is to criticize him!” 

He turned Surprise off the highway, and the 
little burro scrambled up the bank. They reached 
the tennis courts to find the other Spartans 
already there. On one court Red and Bob played 
fast and furiously. On another Coralee and Chink 
lobbed balls over the net. David and Andy were 
talking at one side. 

“You and Coralee play David and Chink,” 
Andy called. 


Kegs was relieved. Playing across the net 
from Chink would be better than playing with 
him. 

Coralee said with a laugh. “That serve of 
yours is going to help us a lot, Kegs!” 

He smiled as he slid off his burro. This was 
the way things should be between friends. Then 
he heard Chink growl to David: “If he wasn’t 
fat, he wouldn’t have so much to put on his 
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serve! And he'd get over the 
court faster!” 

Kegs’s throat thickened, and 
perspiration popped out all over 
him. He had always been over. 
weight. His mother said there 
was no use trying to make a 
beanpole of him—that he was 
the sturdy type. 

Coralee served and they won, 
David served and the game went 
to him and Chink. Kegs tried 
more than usual to be alert 
and cover his part of the court, 
but he was glad that it was his 
serve next. It meant less foot- 
{ work, and when he put all his 
weight as well as his muscle 
behind the ball, it went over the 
net like lightning. Besides he 
had a trick of hitting the ball 
near the top of the racket, which 
let it start high, clear the net 
narrowly, land close in, and 
skid along the ground. Kegs 
had stumbled on the stroke by 
accident, but he had practiced 
it conscientiously until he could 
count on it every time. 

Chink missed Keg’s first ball, 
and disappointment added to 
his anger. He missed every ball 
Kegs served him and lost the 
game. That disturbed him s0 
much that, on his serve, he 
buried every ball in the net. 

“What's the matter with 
him?” Coralee whispered. 
~ “Oh, not much,” said Kegs 
evasively. “He'll get over it.” 

Serving for the second time, 
Coralee did not play so well as 
before. Kegs plowed heavily 
about the court. He was badly 
out of breath when the game 
went to Chink and David. 

“You can’t take it, Kegs!” 
Chink jibed. “But you could if 
you'd cut out the candy and 
walk instead of riding.” 

Kegs blinked at him, hardly 
believing that he had heard 
rightly, but when the next game 
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started, he hurled balls at Chink 
on every occasion. He sweated 
and panted and played a poor 
game, but so did Chink. When 
Kegs’s turn came to serve, 
Chink threw his racket down. 

“Take my place, Andy,” he 
said. “I’m done for today.” 

Kegs scoffed in sudden anger, 
“When things get hard, you 
blow up, don’t you, Chink?” 

This time, he was not telling 
his friend in kindness what his 
failing was. He wanted to hurt 
him, just as Chink had hurt 
him by calling him fat. 

Coralee said crisply, “Stop it, 
boys! Spartans don’t act that 
way!” 

“What's the trouble?” David 
asked. 

Red and Bob stopped their 
game. Andy sauntered toward 
them. Strangely enough, he 
looked half amused, and slowly 
his amusement stretched into 
a grin. 

“You fellows haven’t learned 
that two kinds of people tell 
us about our faults,’ he said. 
“One wants to embarrass us. 
The other kind likes us and 
wants to help us. Kegs and 
Chink really like each other. 
So I'd say one of them must 
have hoisted a mirror for the 
other to see himself in. Kegs 
probably is naturally chunky, 
which is fine! But any of us 


would get fat if we ate all the 


time and took so little exercise. 
And Chink really should make 
himself finish the things he 
starts. If he’d throw up the 
game in the tournament as he 
did just now, wouldn’t we be 
embarrassed ?” 

Andy did not look happy in 
spite of his grin. He looked as 
though saying what he said was 
very hard for him. 


Kegs burned with humilia-. 


tion; and Chink blurted: “I 


didn’t throw up the game be- 
cause it was hard. I did it be- 
cause I’m tired of Kegs’s line!” 

He glared at Kegs, and all . 
of a sudden Kegs saw himself 
as a fat boy, with faults of his 
own, turning a spotlight on 
his friend’s shortcomings, and 
not even seeing his own. He 
gulped miserably, but when he 
spoke his voice was steady. 

“I guess I’m the only one 
who can do anything about my 
weight. So—no candy for me 
till Christmas and a good long 
rest for Surprise!” 

Chink stared at him bleakly, 
as if even this admission was 
not enough to soothe his 
wounded pride, but Andy’s grin 
was relieved and almost happy. 

“We Spartans ought to have 
a special session and tell each 
other where to rub off a few 
rough spots,” he said. “I’m 
open to suggestions right now!” 

“Not I!” Kegs said swiftly. 
“I may lose a friend yet that 
way!” 

Everyone laughed. The ten- - 
sion went out of Chink. He 
bent to pick up his racket. 


“What bothered me,” he ad- 
mitted, smiling with the rest, 
“was that I wanted to finish 
those ships, but I didn’t know 
how. So I started something 
new. Now I’m going to do the 
best I can with them one by 
one. When I’m done, I hope 
Pll have learned enough to 
make a really good one!” 


Andy said gravely: “Thanks, 
fellows, for an eye opener! Our 
friends may show us our faults, 
but we're the only ones who 
can do anything about them. 
Grandpa has been telling me if 
I'd stop flying around so fast 
and eat what was put before 
me, I wouldn’t be such a bean 
pole. So I’m going home and eat 
a good big dinner!” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


OMETIMES a man becomes 

famous and is remembered 
by a grateful world for some 
great achievement when, be- 
cause he is humble in spirit and 
loves his fellow men, he would 
much rather be remembered for 
something he has done espe- 
cially for his less fortunate 
brothers. The world may con- 
sider it of less importance, but 
to him it is his best work, be- 
cause he has put his whole heart 
and soul into it. 

Such a man was Alexander 
Graham Bell, the beloved teach- 
er and scientist who became 
famous throughout the world as 
the inventor of the telephone, 
but who preferred to be remem- 
bered for his work in teaching 
the deaf to speak. Especially was 
he interested in teaching deaf 
children, who could not go to 
school and listen to the things 
their teachers had to tell them 


as other children do. Through- 
out his life he called himself a 
teacher of the deaf rather than 
the inventor of the telephone 
and other marvelous electrical 
devices. 

Doctor Bell was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, on March 3, 
1847, His father, Alexander 
Melville Belle, taught people 
with speech defects and in- 


vented the system of “visible 
speech.” In this system of teach- 
ing he used diagrams showing 
how speech sounds are formed 
by the vocal organs, and it can 
be adapted to any language. 
Graham Bell was greatly in- 


terested in this work, and when 


he grew up he helped his father 
with it. He was given a fine edu- 
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cation in music, studying under 
Bertini, whose books and com- 
positions are still used by music 
teachers today. Graham became 
an excellent pianist. 

He was still a boy when he 
made his first experiments with 
sound. Together with his broth- 
ers he made an imitation vocal 
apparatus that could wail “ma- 
ma” like a baby. His most amus- 
ing trick was to teach his little 
dog to growl steadily while he 
moved the dog’s mouth and 
throat with his fingers. With its 
master’s help the dog was able 
to say, ah oo, ga-ma-ma,” 
meaning “How are you, Grand- 
mother ?” 

As Graham grew up he con- 
tinued his scientific studies of 
sound. When later he became 
interested in electricity he began 
experimenting with the tele 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of August 3 
“God’s will be done” my 
prayer shall be; 


‘God’s will is health and joy 


‘for me. 


26 August 


For the week of August 10 
“God is my help,” I quickly 
pray 
When any problem comes my 
way. 


For the week of August 17 
Even my smallest prayer God 
heeds, 
And always He supplies my 
needs. 


For the week of August 24 
God’s love safeguards me 


through each day, 
At home and school, at work 
and play. 


For the week of August 31 
No matter where I look, I see 
How richly God is blessing 

me. 


me 
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graph and the possibility of 
transmitting electrically the 
sounds made by the human 
voice. In 1870 the Bell family 
moved from Scotland to Brant- 
ford, Ontario, where Graham 
first began work on the device 
that we call the telephone. From 
his home at Tutela Heights near 
Brantford the first long-distance 
telephone call was made. 

His intense desire to help the 
deaf opened the way for him to 
go to Boston, Massachusetts, 


' where he was able to teach deaf 


children in a few weeks to pro- 
nounce four hundred English 
syllables. The children had not 
been able to learn this much in 
three years under other teachers. 
Throughout his life Bell tried to 
help the deaf, and gave large 
amounts of money and time to 
that work, which was the work 
he loved. 

After teaching during the day 
Bell conducted his experiments 
at night. He received financial 
backing from the parents of 
some of the deaf children he 
taught, and he was assisted in 
the actual experiments by 
Thomas A. Watson. One night 
in March, 1876, while adjust- 
ing his apparatus, Bell spilled 
the acid from a battery over his 
clothes and called out, “Mr. 
Watson, come here, I want 
you!” These were the first words 
to be transmitted clearly by tele- 
phone. 


The new invention was ex- 
hibited at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exposition in the sum- 
mer of 1876, and before long 
it had been introduced into 
many lands. Now it is possible 
to telephone by wire and by 
radio to almost any place in the 
world. 


Alexander Graham Bell be- 
came a citizen of the United 
States in 1882, but continued to 


Macaroni Cards 


RE you going to give a party? You will want attractive place 
cards. Macaroni decorations will make plain place cards 
attractive. If you have any old macaroni necklaces, you can use 
them, or you can buy a small package of colored macaroni at the 
ten-cent store. Get the kind that is shaped like flowers. Alphabet 
macaroni can be purchased at the grocery store. 

Colored scraps of paper may be used for the place cards. 
Cut your paper about 6 inches by 3 inches and fold in half to 
make a 3-inch square that will stand up. 

With plain white library paste on a toothpick coat one side of 
macaroni flower and press on your card. Plan a design or follow 
the designs shown in figures A, B. and C. Paste on all the flowers 
you need. Paste the name you want in place, using your alphabet 
macaroni; or write the name in water color with a fine brush. 

With green water color and a small brush practice making 
little brush daubs or strokes in patterns to look like leaves. Then 
paint in the stems and leaves on your card. 

To make A cut a paper basket as shown and put it on the 
card first. Then add the flowers. B is a birthday card. Write a 
verse and sign your name on the inside. The bow on C is made of 
yarn. 


spend much of his time in his 
Canadian home at Brantford. 
Both the United States and 
Canada have given philatelic 
honor to him, as you can see 
by our illustrations. The United 


States stamp is one of the Fa- 
mous Americans series of 1940. 
The Canadian stamp was issued 
in March, 1947, on the one- 
hundredth anniversary of Bell’s 


birth. 
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Because this is WEE WISDOM’s birthday number some of our 
readers have sent in their favorite recipes. We are sharing as many 


as possible with you. 
Lollypops 
Sent in by Cynthia Farthing (9 years) 
Springfield, Mo. 
2 cupfuls sugar 1 cupful water 


% cupful light corn sirup = 14 teaspoonful oil of peppermint 


Y/ teaspoonful red food coloring 


e@ Combine sugar, corn sirup, and water; stir until sugar dis- 
solves. Cook without stirring to hard-crack stage (300°F). Add 
oil of peppermint and coloring. Cool slightly. Hang 24 skewers 4 
inches apart on greased pan. Drop candy from tip of teaspoon 


over skewers to form 2-inch disks. 


Raisin Pie my. 
Sent in by Thomas Miller (8 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 
1 pound raisins 2 tablespoonfuls margarine 
Y4 cupful sirup juice of 1 orange 


Sunday Lunch 


Sent in by R. A. Gilbert 
Lacombe, Alta., Canada 


@ Some families have only two meals on Sunday. If your family 
is one of these, some Sunday surprise Mother and make a lunch 
around noon. A lunch always tastes good if it is made up of 


fresh vegetables. 


Cress Dainties 


Cress (a few leaves) 
3 tomatoes 
Salad dressing 


28 August 


@ Cover raisins with water. Add sirup. Cook until tender, about 
ten minutes. Add margarine and orange juice. Cook 5 minutes 
longer. Remove from fire. Pour into cooked pie crust. Bake in 
hot oven until crust is brown. Serve plain or with whipped cream. 


Celery 
Bread 
Butter 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, bless us and bless 
our food, 
And make our body strong, 
And bless our home with hap. 
piness 
And peace the whole day 
long. 


e@ Cut whatever amount of 


‘bread you need into medium 


slices; then cut the slices into 
four pieces. Butter them. Place 
a leaf of cress on each piece of 
bread. Cut the tomatoes in 
slices, placing one slice on each 


piece of bread. Put a little salad 


dressing in the middle. Cut the 
celery and put a tiny piece in 
the salad dressing. 


Cucumber Dainties 


1 cucumber (big) 
1 jar olives 
1 jar relish 


®@ Cut the cucumber into 4 
inch slices. Spread relish on 
each slice. Put an olive in the 


middle. 


Peanut-Butter 
Chocolate 
Sent in by Virginia McKee 
Ewing, Ky. 


7 ounces semisweet chocolate 
1 square bitter chocolate 
Y/, teaspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1/4, cup coarsely ground pea- 

butter 


@ Melt chocolate in top of 
double boiler over hot water. 
Add salt, vanilla, and peanut 
butter; stir until thoroughly 
blended. Pour into buttered 8- 
inch pan. Cool, then cut and 
store in refrigerator. 
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Rag Doll 


(Continued from page 8) 


said Uncle Jim. He looked over 
all the shelves until he came 
upon the little rag doll. “This 
is the only one I have,” he said, 
holding it up. 

“That’s the cutest doll I ever 
saw,” exclaimed Rose. “I'll take 
it.” So the rag doll was put in 
a box and taken to a nice home. 

All that the Paris doll said 
was “Pooh,” and turned her 
head away. 


Billy Bear's 
Adventure 
(Continued from page 15) 


The ground whirled by again 
so close it almost hit his face. 
“T'll just sit here,” he said, “un- 
til the sky gets back in place.” 

When he finally did get up 
his eyes were crossed, and then 
one foot went this way, one 
went that, and down he sat 
again! 

“The bee is gone. I guess I'll 
sit and rest a little while. He 
surely did fly crooked,” he 
added with a smile. “If he was 
told to come straight home— 
well, all I have to say is that 
he makes a beeline in a round- 
aboutish way. And that reminds 
me, I was told to come straight 
home, dear me! I’ve even lost 
my ‘bear-ings’; I’m as foolish as 
that bee.” 

“T’'m lost,” he sighed. “It’s 
getting late.” He turned and 
looked around. “Which way is 
my home? The earth and sky 
just now turned upside down. 
I guess I'd better get up now 
and start to climb the hill; 
Mother says you can’t get places 
when you're sitting still.” 

So he scrambled and he 


Try Making a Harp 


he 
WoT 
By Glenn Morgan 


OULD you like to have a toy harp? You can make one. 
Rubber bands, a few nails, and an old box are all you 
need. A cigar box is fine, but a paper box will do. 

First cut a round hole in the lid. Drive four nails in each of 
two strips of thin wood. Space the nails evenly. Tack the lid down 
on the box, then glue the strips on the box lid and tack them 
down to make them stronger. Study the top view for the right 


angle at which to attach the two strips. 
Select four rubber bands, all the same length, and slip them 


over the nails. (See illustration.) 


Some of the rubber bands will be much tighter than the 
others. This gives a variation in tone when you stroke or pluck 


the strings on your harp. 


rambled and he didn’t stop un- 
til he finally reached the berry 
patch away up on the hill. 
And there his mother waited. 
“You stayed away so long, I 
came up to the berry patch 
to find out what was wrong.” 
“I got lost,” said Billy. 
“Got lost?” she said. “That's 
queer. I suppose the berry patch 
walked off and left you here.” 
“No, there was some honey I 
thought that I could find by fol- 
lowing a bee—that’s why I got 
so far behind. I was full of ber- 
ties. What I wanted most to do 
was to find some honey, Moth- 
er, and bring it back to you. 
“T didn’t find the honey, but 


when the bee had flown I picked 
the flower where he had sat; 
now we can make our own.” 

His mother smiled: “I’m sor- 
ry, but it seems that Mrs. Bee 
somehow or other never wants 
to lend her recipe. We'll come 
again tomorrow and we'll find 
some honey yet. And that will 
be much easier than making it, 
I'll bet.” 

She led him down the hill- 
side. “I should give your ear 
a cuff, but I suppose that getting. 
lost was punishment enough.” 

And so she washed his little 
paws and tucked him into bed, 
and gave him a good-night kiss 
and a big bear hug instead. 
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ECENTLY I was awakened 
by an unusual alarm clock. 
It was an explosion of melody 
set off by a little feathered 
friend that I never had met be- 
fore, but from the first note 
I knew it was a welcome visitor. 
Immediately I recognized that 
the early morning caller was a 
relative of “Little Jenny” the 
wren who makes our place her 
home each summer. I looked 
in my bird book and found that 
it was a Carolina wren, and I 
have decided that this singer 
from the South shall be called 
Carmen. From her song I am 
sure that Carmen is happy, and 
we are indeed happy to welcome 
her. 

Write us about your pets. 
Send your letters to WEE WIs- 
DOM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: For a pet I have a 
raccoon that I call Darky. He is two 
years old and very clever. One day I 
got a small dog harness and put it 
on Darky. He put his little paws 


“WEE WISDOM 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gilt to 


under it and took it right off. I have 
trained him to sit up on. his 
haunches. I have also taught him to 
hold an ear of corn in his paws and 
eat it in somewhat the same manner 
as we eat corn from the cob.—Jean 
Grant Milliken. 


Dear Editor: 1 am writing you 
about my pet dog Sandy. I got Bien 
in 1938. My mother and father 
taught him to catch a ball. He 
loved it so much that when anyone 
went into the garden he was there 
with his ball. He stands on his 
hind legs to catch the ball_—Pamela 


Coles. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to write to 
you about Cheata, my darling 
cream-colored horse. I keep her at 
the ranch where I live. I think she 
is the smartest horse I have ever 
seen. She does not like trains, and 
when one comes by she stands 
practically straight up on her hind 
legs as if fighting to keep it away. 

When she does something 
wrong she seems to know and feels 
sorry. She comes and puts her head 
on your arm and looks sad, as if to 
say, “I’m sorry, Arlene, I didn’t 
mean to hurt you.” 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Street 


State 


I love Cheata very much. I hay 
never whipped her, and think | 


never will.—Arlene Palmer, 


& 
The Sign by the Gate 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Could you bring your dolls 
over this afternoon?” she asked, 
“We can play house. I'll be the 
dressmaker and you can bring 
your children to me and I'l] 
make clothes for them. The 
porch is so big we can all have 
a house. I'll bring my doll fur. 
niture out,” Joan hurried on. 


Eagerly they planned for the 
afternoon, and when the girls 
left, calling their good-bys, 
Joan watched until they were 
out of sight, then she turned 
and ran into the house. “Oh, 
Mother,” she caroled, “I did my 
part like you said, and the girls 
did theirs—all except two,” she 
corrected herself. “I made a 
sign that said I would make 
doll clothes free and hung it by 
the gate, and now my friends 
are coming over this afternoon, 
and they will bring their dolls. 
Oh, Mother,” Joan hopped up 
and down, happy smiles twin- 
kling over her face. “Isn’t God 
good to me to give me so many 
friends!” and added quickly, 
“May we have lunch now, 
Mother, so I can get ready for 
my company?” 

It was hard to eat slowly, 
but when she had finished 
Mother excused her at once. 
Bringing out the doll furniture, 
she arranged a “house” for each 
of the girls on the big porch. 
No longer, she told the dolls, 
would they have to pretend that 
company was coming! Then she 


_ went to sit on the happy red 


steps to wait for the girls to 
come. 


BER 


Cam 
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Crossword Puzzle 
By Carol Jane Dill (12 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ACROSS 


1. A drink. 
3..To combine. 
5. A boy’s name. 
7. To perform. 
8. Second note of musical scale. 
9. Either. 

10. To place. 
12 

13 

14 


. Abbreviation for Louisiana. 
. A pronoun. 
. Energy. 


DOWN 


What you shed when 
you cry. 

2. A girl’s name. 

3. An insect. 

4. An animal. 

6. A measure of land. 
0 

1 

5 


. Juice of a tree. 
. The very edge. 
. Nickname for Emma. 


Riddlemeree 
Sent in by Valerie Magnus 
(12 years 
Chesterfield, Derby, England 


My second is in oil but not in 
grease. 
My third is in owl but not in 


jay. 


My first is in good but not in My fourth is in bed but not in 


bad. spring. 


My fifth is in bent but not in 
straight. 

My sixth is in night but not in 
day. 

My seventh is in gay but not in 
joy. 

My eighth is in hair but not in 
slide. 

My ninth is in pit but not in 
mine. 

My whole is in a thing that is 
often said 

When we take up a candle and 
go up to bed. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


My New Home 


(Continued from page 9) 


three hills, jumped over the 
fence, and trotted down the 
road. There were orange trees 
on every side of me. When I 
came to a boulevard I cut into 
the orchard. I had to slow down 
because I sank into the mud. 
Ahead of me I thought I saw a 
barn. I might be able to spend 
the night there. Luckily there 
wasn’t anyone at home so I lay 
down in a grassy place. The 
next morning before the sun 
was up I was on my way. My 
old master’s house was not far 
away. If I hurried I could get 
there by dark. The sun was go- 
ing down when I entered my 
home town. I followed the old 
road home and soon found Mr. 
Burns busy working in the barn. 
He came around to the stall 
where I used to be, and a tear 
rolled down his cheek. Seeing 
this, I trotted up to him and 
nudged him. He was so sur- 
prised he didn’t know what to 
do, give me a slap or hug me. 

There was lots of arguing 
done around there that week, 
but all I knew was that I was 
going to stay there with Mr. 
Burns. 
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House Hunting © 
By Mary Jane Schlinker 
(10 years) 
Flint, Mich. 
The little birdhouse in the tree, 
Was empty, as the wrens could see. 
They looked it over, in and out, 
ad they were sure, without a 
doubt 
It was the best that they could find, 
The very house they had in mind! 
They moved right in, the rent was 


free; 
And soon they'll raise a family. 
& 
God Bless 
By Donald Howard (5 years) 
Randolph, Vt. 


God bless my pup, 
God bless my toys; 
God bless all little girls 
: and boys. 
My friends are nice, 
As nice as can be; 
"Cause I love them 
They'll love me. 


& 


The Moon 
By Rose Carolyn Reese (10 years) 
Orlando, Fla. 


The moon as it rises at the begin- 
ning of night 

Shines through the mist a silver 
light. 

Over the river and through the 
trees 

Not a hard wind is blowing, 

But just a soft breeze. 

The birds and the 
gone to their nests, 

And all of the people have gone 
to rest, 

But the moon shines on and on 
and on. 


have 
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The Storm 
By Margie Cover (11 years) 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


A flash of lightning, 
A roaring cry; 
Rain is fallin 
From the 
God sent the rain 
For you and me. 
I’m not afraid; 
Why should I be? 


& 


The Bluebirds 
By Glenda Carrollee Coberly - 
(11 years) 
e, 


Some people think that bluebirds 
Are just ordinary things. 

But to me the bluebird - 
Is the smartest bird that sings. 


I saw him in the big oak tree 
One sunny day in June; 
He said: “Won't you come and see 
my house? 
It isn’t very high.” 


So I went and looked at his house, 
All snuggled in the tree; 

And it was the nicest birdhouse 
I ever hope to see. 


Oh, I met all the little birdies, 
And I met the mamma too; 

I said, “I think the bluebirds 
Are a beautiful shade of blue.” 


Then I climbed down to the ground 
And landed in the leaves, 

Some dirt landed on my- blouse 
And dirtied up my sleeves. 


Now my mother said I dreamed all 
this 
When I was playing in a tree; 


So I'll keep it a deep, dark secret 
Between the bluebirds and me. 


At the Break of Day 


By June Harper (13 years) 
Monahans, Tex. 


The stars grew dim, and the clouds 


Turned white, like winter's 
snow. 
I knew what it meant, for over the 
hills 
I saw a faint pinkish glow. 


The dawn of a new day was break- 
ing! 
The stars faded slowly away, 
And the clouds floated like feathers 
across the sky; _ 
For it was the beginning of a new 


day. 


The birds, from their soft feather 

nests, 

Began to sing and twitter an 
fy; 


The sun rose slowly from the hills, 
sm the shadows passed quickly 
y ! 


At last! the day was finally here. 
The dew was like diamonds on 
the lawn! 
Some people don’t notice it, but 
I do; 
For I think the greatest of God's 
creations is the dawn! 


& 


The Squirrel’s Nest 
By Danny Keith Huffer 
(11 years) 
Allons, Tenn. 
One day I saw high in a tree 
A nest that was made of leaves. 
A squirrel sat there and looked at 
me 
Just as cute as you will please. 


She waved her tail as if to say, 
“Boy, I’m too high for you’; 
She fussed a bit to pass the day, 
Then disappeared from view. 
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Westward 
By Barbara Dresslar (11 years) 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


They set out on their journey, 
Those pioneers of old; 

The trail was rough and dangerous, 
And many died of cold. 


They traveled in covered wagons 
Pulled by oxen teams, 

Seeking to find a new home, 

The home of their dreams. 


On they went in wagon trains 

Over deserts, prairies, plains, 

Fearing Indians all day long; 

But those pioneers were strong. 

On they traveled through the sand, 

Seeking their dreams in a far-off 
land. 


The Trees 
By Dick Driver (10 years) 
Quenemo, Kans 
I like to listen to the trees 
When the wind is blowing. 
There always is a little breeze, 
Wherever I am going. 


& 


My Pen Pal 
By Fay Larsen (12 years) 
Hussar, Alberta, Canada 
Ihave a friendly al, 
Who doth dwell. 
She is a distant pen pal, 
And writes her letters well. 


Her letters written in English 
“ony neat and nice to read; 
oh! I like my pen pal; 
I do, I do indeed. 


& 


The Little Blackbird 
By Patricia Gobesi (8 years) . 
Lockport, Ill. 


There was a little blackbird 
Sitting in a tree. 
I sat right down beside him, 
And he chirped and chirped at 
me 


I moved a little closer 
To get a better view. 

He oy his wings and flew away, 
And I felt very blue. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give = name, 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ets’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 
Parents: Please be sure that 

work sent in by boys or girls un- 
der your supervision is not copied. 
We check to the best of our abil- 
ity but need your help to avoid 
publishing — work. When- 
ever work is found to have been 
copied correction must be made 
on these pages. 


The Wind 
By Barney Elliott, Jr. (11 years) 
Owensboro, Ky. 


Oh, wind of the land and of the 
sea, 
What right have you to blow at me? 

You whistle and snare 

And blow in the air. 

You blow away hats, umbrellas, and 
leaves; 

But leave me alone, will you please? 


& 


I’m Not a Poet 
By Betty Jo Whitehair (10 years) 
Terra Alta, W. Va. 


I’m not a poet, 
And I know it; 

_ For if you're a poet 
You'll show it. 
If I had corn I'd hoe it; 
But I'm not any poet. 


Mommy 
By Mary Slayton (8 years) 
Riverdale, Md. 
Mommy has so many things, 
So many things to do, 
I think that I should help her; 
Don’t you think so too? 


& 
At Jacob’s Well 


(Continued from page 17) 


“I know that One is coming 
who is called the Christ,” the 
woman said. “When He comes 
He will tell us all things.” 

Jesus answered, “I that speak 
to you am the Christ.” 


The disciples returning then 
from the town with food won- 
dered among themselves at see- 
ing Jesus talking with one of 
the despised Samaritans. But 
none was bold enough to ques- 
tion Jesus. 

The woman forgot her errand 
in her excitement at coming 
face to face with a man of God. 
Leaving her rope and water jar 
beside the well, she ran back to 
her home in the town. “Come 
with me,” she said to all that 
she met. “At Jacob’s well there 
is a man who told me all the 
things I ever did. He speaks 
knowingly of God. Can it be 
that He is the Christ?” 


Many of the townspeople 
went to the well with the 
woman. There the Samaritans 
talked with Jews. Old hatreds 
were put aside. When it was 
late the people begged Jesus 
and His disciples to come into 
Sychar and stay awhile with 
them. Jesus saw that their hearts 
were ready. He went among the 
people and day after day ex- 
plained His loved doctrine: 
“God is the Father of all. All 
men are brothers. Return good 
for evil. Love one another.” 
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THIS IS 


MOTHER 
Designed by Hilary de Silva 


(13 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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The Salt of the Earth 


(Continued from page 13) 


black-and-white half-grown pup 
into his arms. ‘““You’ll have to 
go back, boy,” he whispered 


heartbrokenly into Bobo’s ear. : 


He pressed his cheek against 
the dog’s face, and tears, which 
he could no longer restrain, 
pushed their way through his 
stubby brown lashes. 

Bobo squirmed nervously in 
Ben’s arms as he knelt in the 
hot, dusty, deserted country 
road. Ben tried to quiet him, 
wishing that he could go on 
forever just holding the lovable 
pup close against him as he 
was doing in that moment. If 
only he could take Bobo with 
him! It would ease his loneli- 
ness for the Silver Bar Ranch. 
But what business did a boy in 
an orphanage have with a dog? 
Mrs. Denny would answer that 
one for him in short order. Or- 
phan boys don’t have dogs! 

At last Ben turned about on 
his knees, and with one arm 
still around Bobo he pointed 
down the narrow roadway. “Go 
on, go back to the Silver Bar!” 
he ordered kindly. Then his 
eyes bulged with horror and 
his breath caught in his throat. 
Smoke was rising above the 
edge of the field of timothy 
and a red flame was licking its 
way across the ground! 


(To be concluded) 
& 


Answers to Puzzles 
ACROSS 


1. Tea. 3. Add. 5. Dan. 7. Act. 
8. Re. 9. Or. 10. Set. 12. La. 13. It. 
14, Pep. 
DOWN 


1. Tear. 2. Ada. 3. Ant. 4, Deer. 
6. Acre. 10. Sap. 11. Tip. 15. Em. 


Riddlemeree 
Good night. 


What Do You Want for 
Your Child? 


e SECURITY ? 


EDUCATION? 
e A HAPPY HOME? | 


e FRIENDS? 


As a parent you are anxious to see that your child 
has all of these things, and you can help him attain 
great happiness and success in later years by equip- 
ping him now with fine character traits. The forma- 
tive early years of a child's life are the time to train 
him in these traits, for then his mind is plastic, keenly 
responsive to patterns of good behavior. 

In planning a character-building program for your 
child you will be looking for methods of instilling in 
him fine spiritual values, obedience, courage, and 
self-control. Zelia M. Walters offers concrete sugges- 
tions for training the child in her book YOU AND 
YOUR CHILD. Mrs. Walters’s wide experience as a 
teacher and writer qualifies her to write extensively 
on the subject of child training. As a mother she has 
met and solved the problems facing every parent. 

YOU AND YOUR CHILD can show you how to 
deal lovingly and understandingly with children, 
and thus establish a sound home pattern that will 
serve as the training ground in preparing the child 
to meet the problems of maturity. Among the chap- 
ters included are “The Child’s Religion,” ‘“Obedi- 
ence,” “Courage,” “The Child’s Recreations,” and 
“When the Child Grows Up.” 


In cloth binding this book is priced at $1; 
in lovely flexible binding, $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


st 


Mr. and Mrs. Cranshaw sat on 
the porch and fanned. The hot 
August night seemed to close in all 
around them, and the apartment at 
their back seemed like an oven. 

“Glad we have this little porch 
as long as we have to stay in town,” 
said Mrs. Cranshaw. 

“Yes, it helps,” agreed her hus- 
band. “I thought your brother was 
coming tonight.” 

“He said he would when he called 
this afternoon, It’s still early.” 

The sound of the brass knocker 
echoed through the apartment, and 
Mrs. Cranshaw arose and went to 
the door. 

“Hello, Jim. Come out on the 
porch, it’s a little cooler.” 

“Whew, it’s really hot,” said Jim, 
mopping his face with a clean white 
handkerchief and taking the chair 
his brother-in-law offered. “Where’s 
Ted?” 

“We sent him up to the mountains 


Wee Wisdom 
Betriends Ted 


for a month. Thought it would do 
him good to get out of town for a 
while.” 

said Jim. “It’s great for 
a boy to be out in the open, go fish- 
ing, and play ball. Do him a lot of 
good.” 

“T’m afraid he won’t be fishing or 
playing ball, but Nell will take good 
care of him, and I’m sure he'll enjoy 
it,” said Mrs. Cranshaw. 

“Nell? You mean you sent him 
to Nell’s?” 

“Is there anything wrong with 
Nell? She’s our own sister,” coun- 
tered Mrs. Cranshaw, taken back by 
her brother’s tone. 

“Of course not, Madge, I didn’t 
mean anything of the sort. But Nell 
has no children at all, and there 
isn’t a boy or girl within miles of the 
place. He may get pretty lonely 
without playmates.” 

“We never thought of that,” ad- 


mitted Ted’s father. “Ted didn’t 
think of it either, at least he didn’t 
say anything about it.” | 

“Well, I think Ted needs a friend, 
and I’m going to send him one.” 

“What do you mean, Jim?” ques- 
tioned his sister. 

“I mean WEE WISDOM, a 
magazine for boys and girls I just 
discovered. I was going to send it 
to Ted for his birthday, but now 
that he needs a friend, I’ll send it 
right away.” 

WEE WISDOM is a real friend 
to any boy or girl of five to thirteen. 
Its thrilling stories, its directions 
for making and doing things, its 
stamp page and recipes, as well as 
the many other fine features, make 
it a favorite with boys and girls 
everywhere. If you know some boy 
or girl who needs a friend, send 
WEE WISDOM. A year’s sub- 
scription is only $1. 


|| | 
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| 917 TRACY AVENUE +- KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


